Bethlehem, city of the most high God, 
out of thee shall come forth 
the Ruler of Israel, 
whose going forth is from the beginning 
of the days of eternity, 
and he shall be magnified 
in the midst of the whole earths 
* And there shall be peace in our land 
when he cometh. 


He shall speak peace unto the Gentiles, 

and shall have dominion from sea to sea. 

* And there shall be peace in our land 
when he cometh. 


Clay figures ainted light blue in French 
Canadian tradition—one from the Thomas 
More Association's collection of Christmas 
Cribs from many different lands. (Photo by 
Gabriel Murray) 


qgommunity 


Sequel to “Open Letter” Idea 


Citizens who “sparked” campaign for 1400 signers g 
to Open Letter (described in October COMMUNITY) 


now have formed Council for Integration 


N CHAMPAIGN-URBANA, Illinois, where last year 1400 

residents signed an Open Letter “to affirm our faith in 

an unsegregated community,” a Council for Community 
Integration is now operating. 

The Open Letter effort itself was purposely NOT done 
by a formal organization. Those spearheading it felt that 
this would make the Open Letter the statement of the 
individuals who signed the Letter and not that of a spe- 
cial group. 

But after the Open Letter was published, some 30 of the 
signers met and decided to organize a Council which would 
seek to implement the spirit of the Letter. Recently they 
published a report of the first year’s work of the Council. 


Will Base Action on Facts Collected 


Digging out facts on their towns’ racial discrimination 
was the Council’s main work in this first year. Now, the 
Council plans to move forward in 1958 with action based 
on these facts, enlisting the interest of additional fellow 
citizens. Specifically this will mean four efforts, the Coun- 
cil report states: 

e Educating the general public through church groups, 
clubs, and professional, fraternal, and business organiza- 
tions. 

e Informing policy-making individuals in public and 
private organizations through discussion and personal con- 


tact. 
(Continued on page 2) 


Ten Cents 


OUR READERS WRITE: 


Dear Editor: Please send 10 copies of the October issue of COM- 
MUNITY. | am interested in the story ‘’ ‘No Race Problem Here’ ”’ 
on the Open Letter idea that Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, citizens 
signed as a way to profess their faith in American ideals of racial 
integration. 

| am writing about the Open Letter in ‘’The Yardstick,’’ Msgr. 
George Higgins’ column which appears in many diocesan papers 


across the country. 
FR. DENNIS J. GEANEY, 0O.S.A. 


Rockford, Illinois 


Editor's Note: Here is a portion of what Father Geaney wrote 
on the Open Letter idea: 

““Essentialiy what it does is ask people to stand up and be 
counted. There are countless people in every community who 
never have the opportunity to express themselves on this 
issue but who feel deeply the blows inflicted on minority 
groups. There are others for whom it would serve as an 
examination of conscience. Others, too, never give the mat- 
ter a thought and in a crisis would be swayed by which side 
had the stronger voice. 

“There is great psychological merit to the Open Letter. 
It is akin to Billy Graham’s Decisions for Christ. It is not 
enough for Billy to have people listen to him and verbalize 
a few Amens. He asks for a positive commitment. 

“‘| think our Catholic parishes and press should take up 
a crusade for Decisions for Integration. Basically a decision 
for integration is a decision for Christ.” 
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(Continued from page 1) 

@ Gaining further factual knowledge 
that will enable the Council to match 
resources to needs in housing and em- 
ployment. 

© Cooperating with groups and indi- 
viduals in activities that will bring 
about the complete integration of the 
Champaign-Urbana community. 

The facts dug up by the Council on 
its twin cities make a checklist any 
community could use to assess its own 
racial situation. These are the facts: 


HOUSING 

* Almost complete segregation of Ne- 
groes from other races. (A neighbor- 
hood where there had been objections 
when a Negro family moved in about 
five years ago is now peaceful and 
friendly. In the last three years some 
half-dozen Negro families moved into 
formerly “closed” neighborhoods. 
About half yielded to pressure to leave, 





an 


Mrs. Matthew J. Clarke 
Council's Recording Secretary 


but the others have remained and have 
had no trouble. Criticisms have grad- 
ually subsided.) 

* Public Housing in Champaign 
County is segregated. 

* While the tight money situation in 
house financing is not limited to Ne- 
groes, there have been recent instances 


CHECKLIST 


How does your community rate? 

Housing 

* Separate neighborhoods? 

* Public housing? 

* Financing for non-whites? 

* Real estate agent’s builders’ 
practices? 


Employment 


* Employers’ policies? 


¢ Trade unions’ policies? 
* Skilled jobs for Negroes? 


Schools, Hospitals 

¢ Schools segregated? 

* How about teachers? 

¢ Special trade, business schools? 

* Hospitals — admission of Ne- 
groes? If admitted, segrega- 
tion? 

Theaters, restaurants, etc.? 


of people being refused loans for build- 
ing or buying homes simply because of 
their race. 

* Refusal of most real estate brokers 
to show Negroes property outside the 
designated Negro area makes it almost 
impossible for Negroes to buy or rent 
even those properties whose owners are 
quite willing to sell or rent to Negroes. 

* Developers of and builders in new 
areas are continuing this segregated 
pattern of housing. 

* The situation is further compli- 
cated by a steady increase in the Negro 
population with little increase in the 
already inadequate number of houses 
or in income opportunities. 


EMPLOYMENT 


* A few places hire on merit alone, 
but, in general, positions in most busi- 
nesses are closed to Negroes. This is 
not only true of executive positions but 
also of jobs in which thé employee 





must deal frequently with the public. 

* Exclusion of Negroes from the 
building trades, except for unskilled 
jobs, is almost complete. This seems 
due as much to local trade union prac- 
tices as to attitudes of employers. 

* Scarcity of jobs for skilled Negroes 
tends to discourage Negro students 
from participation in vocational train- 
ing programs in the high schools. More- 
over, Negroes who are skilled in trades, 
as well as those with university train- 
ing, tend to leave Champaign-Urbana 
for places of greater job opportunities, 
leading to further shortage of trained 
people. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 


* There is segregation of students at 
the elementary level reflecting the seg- 
regation in housing. This could be alle- 
viated in part by school redistricting. 
Segregation may spread to the second- 
ary level as the community grows and 
acquires more educational facilities. 

* Both the Champaign and Urbana 
school boards have recently employed 
Negro teachers at the secondary level, 
who have been accepted as individuals 
and whose teaching ability has been 
recognized. This is an important begin- 
ning in the right direction. As yet there 
has been no integration of teachers in 
the elementary schools and kindergar- 
tens. 

* Some specialized schools such as 
nursing and beautician training are 
open to Negroes, but the two business 
schools in town have restricted policies. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


* Most of the local services and ac- 
commodations are open to Negroes. 
Due to the work of earlier interracial 
groups, Champaign-Urbana is fortunate 
in having theatres, public swimming 
pools, restaurants, and other services 
widely integrated. 

* Only three of the twin cities’ four 


What “Open Letter” 
Idea Was 


DOZEN RESIDENTS of Cham- 

paign-Urbana, Illinois —a_ twin- 
city community of 70,000, 10 per cent 
of whom are Negroes—early in 1956 
came together to discuss what they 
might do to help solve the South’s 
racial problem. Then they began to 
ask themselves some searching ques- 
tions about their own community’s 
race relations. 

@ They came up with the idea of 
an Open Letter spelling out their 
faith in democratic principles applied 
to schools, neighborhoods, employ- 
ment, and other areas of life. 

@ Copies of this statement were 
distributed through churches and on 
a person to person basis. There was 
no pressure; nor were signatures ob- 
tained simply to make a good show- 
ing. 

@ There was the understanding 
that the signers of the Open Letter 
would have their names appear in a 
paid ad in the daily papers. A con- 
tribution was invited to pey for the 
cost of printing the initial letters and 
the ad space. Anything over these 
costs went to the American Friends 
Service Committee for distribution in 
direct relief to areas of racial tension. 
Average contribution was 50 cents. 

@ Fourteen hundred people, all 
voters, made this public profession. 



































hospitals have expressed policies of 
non-discrimination. One of these com- 
pletely implements its policy. Two (in- 
cluding the public hospital) are, in fact, 
discriminatory in bed and room assign- 
ments. The fourth is closed to Negroes 
except for emergency surgical care. 
* * * 


This is what one group did. How does 
your town compare? 





What was Once Tolerable 


OW CAN IT BE immoral and sin- 

ful to practice segregation today 
when it was apparently not immoral 
and sinful to follow that pattern of 
life 30, 40 or 60 years ago? 

A social practice such as segregation 
may for decades not be recognized for 
what it is, its evil may not wreak great 
injustices upon the class against whom 
it is aimed. 

But with the passing of time condi- 
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tions change, what was once a toler- 
able and psychologically endurable 
thing, becomes by gradual stages more 
and more bitter and unendurable. The 
moment comes when its evil and basic 
injustices are suddenly unveiled. 

Social institutions themselves have 
something to do with bringing this 
about. Our economic system—changing 
with growing prosperity and a con- 
stantly higher standard of living, for- 
ever opening up new and enticing so- 
cial opportunities—likewise has some- 
thing to do with this process. Our eyes 
are opened. 

What we once tolerated is seen to be 
intolerable. What could once be borne 
now becomes unbearable. 

—Rev. Thurston Davis, S.J. 


This is an excerpt from a talk Father 
Davis gave in New York City to a regional 
meeting of Trinity College, Washington, 
D.C. alumnae. 

Father is Editor of AMERICA. 


Not “Negro” Victory 


417 DO NOT CONSIDER the breaking 

down of the patterns of segrega- 
tion through legal decision such as the 
school desegregation cases as Negro vic- 
tories. I consider these victories tend- 
ing toward the perfection of our Dec- 
laration of Independence and Constitu- 
tion.” 

—James W. Dorsey 


Mr. Dorsey and George Meaney, AFL- 
CIO president, were the recipients of the 
1957 James J. Hoey Awards for Interracial 
Justice, given by the Catholic Interracial 
Council of New York. 

He is Chairman of the advisory commit- 
tee, Fair Employment Division of the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission. 


OUR READERS WRITE: 


Dear Editor: | have gone through your COM- 
MUNITY magazine, and | congratulate you 
on the bold venture of breaking the preju- 
dice and bringing about interracial har- 
mony. 

Your example has its fruit in India. When 
| show the children | teach—mostly non- 
Catholics—what the Church is doing in the 
United States and how onesided are reports 
of racial discrimination that come to India, 
they are very well impressed. Your work 
‘way back in the States is not only a work 
of Christian Charity; but also of missionary 
zeal. 

| have a handful of Catholics here to look 
after and who can hardly support a priest. 
| have teaching work in a High School so | 
have not to rely on the Sunday collection 
which amounts to $1 or less. | would like 
to help you, but no money can go out of 
this country except for payment of goods 
imported with a previous license. My offer- 
ing would consist of a few rupees that will 
make one-fifth of its value in dollars. So | 
will offer you something more precious in 
God‘s eyes: my work and prayers and above 
all my failures in the Mission Field. In this 
hour of suspicion and prejudice against the 
very name of Mission, there is no other fruit 
of our labours but marked with the failure 
of the Cross. So this is all for the present. 


REV. J. MYERS 
Mithapur, W.R., India 


Dear Editor: Your paper is one of the finest 
I’ve ever read. | wish that all prejudiced 
people could digest this material. May God 
reward you richly in your work. 
JOAN PESTKA 
Clinton, lowa 


Dear Editor: | am submitting five new sub- 
scriptions to your publication, and a check 
to cover a two-year subscription for each. 

Your publication is very interesting and 
informative. Of special value are reports 
from persons on-the-spot in troubled areas, 
as well as the reprints of articles, talks, let- 
ters, etc., of responsible persons. | have 
often occasion to use such materials. 

May the fire of your zeal and apostolate 
warm and arouse the hearts of all who 
chance to read a copy of COMMUNITY! 
With every kind wish. 

Vv. REV. WALTER J. GALUS, C.R. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Dear Editor: The editorial on humility in race 
relations work in the November COMMU- 


NITY was a real thought provoker. 

The application of the Christian virtues 
to concrete situations requires some hard 
thinking. Your paper is meeting a great 
need by stimulating Catholics to face mod- 


ern problems. 
MARY CLINCH 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Editor: Chicago has made for itself a 
world-wide reputation in interracial relations. 
On my previous sojourns here, wandering 
through South Deering and picking up im- 
pressions and bits of information elsewhere, 
| could only agree that on Negro-Cauca- 
sian relations Chicago was, indeed, a tur- 
bulent hate-infected metropolis. 


A month’s stay in the city this fall while 
doing housing research has added some new 
colors to my picture of the city which might 
be passed on to your readers. 


@ The first day in town | saw two little 
girls, one white and one colored, either 
dancing or playing circular hopscotch out- 
side a school. 


@ The YMCA, at which | stayed for the 
first few days while getting located and 
shaking off a virus, was well integrated in 
many activities—all the more notable since 
the same building served both men and 
women guests. 


e@ Whites and Negroes ate together in 
small groups not only at the ““Y”’ but also 
in restaurants downtown and even (in a 
couple places that | noticed) on the border 
of the ghetto . . . where tensions are ordi- 
narily greatest. 

e Also | found many top-caliber people 
around the city who were working to accom- 
plish real justice and charity within the com- 
munity, and many live groups actively and 
intelligently working for an integral neigh- 
borhood and city. 


Passions and evils are still there, symbol- 
ized and pyramidded by residential segrega- 
tion in many parts of the city and suburbs. 
But with so many men and organizations 
admitting the seriousness of this problem 
of established and virulent hatred, and ap- 
proaching its solution with wisdom and en- 


ergy, there is much hope and, | suspect, 
some progress in Chicago’s human relations 
picture. 


These positive aspects may not make the 
front page of newspapers in Singapore or 
Washington, but they testify to the grace 
of God and the persistent concern and ef- 
fort of many men in this booming industrial 


center. 
JOHN CONNORS 
Englewood, New Jersey 
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INSIDE LITTLE ROCK ‘ 


Arkansas NAACP Head Describes Events 
As Negro Students Enter School 


KEY FIGURE in the Little Rock 

school integration struggle has 
been a petite, vivacious Little Rock 
resident, Mrs. L. C. Bates. She is state 
president of Arkansas’ branches of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (NAACP). At 
an NAACP mass meeting the end of 
October in Baltimore, Mrs. Bates her- 
self described the day-by-day unfold- 
ing of events in Little Rock. 

She told how, after the nine Negro 
students were turned away from Cen- 
tral High School on September 4 by 
National Guardsmen called out by 
Governor Orval Faubus, courses of 
study at home were organized for them. 

“We bought the books,” she said, “we 
kept them studying. They went to our 
classes from 11:00 o’clock in the morn- 
ing until 5:00 in the afternoon, while 
they were waiting. We were in court 
and out of court. 

“Each day while we were waiting, 
the mob gathered at Central High and 
said, ‘No colored child shall ever enter 
our school.’ 

Told to Enter School 

“On September 23 the nine colored 
children were asked to meet at my 
home. This time they were to go to 


Central High under the protection of 
the city and state police. We were as- 
sured that every precaution would be 
taken to protect the children. 

“At 7:30 one mother dropped her 
child off. I didn’t know how many were 
coming—about a quarter of 8:00 we 
had three—at five minutes of 8:00 we 
had seven, and about 8:15 we had all 
nine. Some of the parents came in. We 
waited. 

“While we waited we listened to ra- 
dio reports of the crowd at Central 
High and what it was going to do if 
the children came. 

“Our nine children listened to these 
reports, but they never once said, ‘May- 
be we shouldn’t go today.’ 

“I turned my attention to the par- 
ents, looking for a sign of weakening. 
Quietness spread throughout the room. 
A mother or father would lower his or 
her head as if in prayer. 

Spirit of the New South 

“T realized that I was observing cour- 
age that morning seldom seen in a life- 
time. I realized that these parents rep- 
resented the spirit of the New South 
and in a quiet dignified manner were 
serving notice on America that we are 
determined people, willing to pay the 


















THAT 
THERE MUST REALIZES... SOME 
BE A COURT PEOPLE ARE 
SOMEWHERE... MORE EQUAL 
THAN OTHERS / 















(Etta Hulme in Texas Observer) 


STATEMENT BY 100 LAWYERS “4” 


S MEMBERS of the bar we have 

been deeply disturbed by recent 
attacks on the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

No institution of our government, in- 
cluding the judiciary, stands beyond 
the reach of criticism; but these attacks 
have been so reckless in their abuse, 
so heedless of the value of judicial re- 
view, and so dangerous in fomenting 
disrespect for our highest law that they 
deserve to be repudiated by the legal 
profession and by every thoughtful citi- 
zen. 

The constitution is our supreme law. 
In cases of disagreement we have es- 
tablished the judiciary to interpret the 
constitution for us. The Supreme Court 
is the embodiment of judicial power, 
and under its evolving interpretation 
of the great constitutional clauses we 
have achieved national unity, a nation- 
wide market for goods, and govern- 
ment under the guarantees of the Bill 
of Rights. 

To accuse the court of usurping au- 


Z thority when it reviews legislative acts, 


or of exercising, “naked power” is to 
jeapordize the very institution of judi- 
cial review. To appeal for “resistance” 
to decisions of the court “by any law- 
ful means” is to utter a self-contradic- 
tion, whose ambiguity can only be cal- 
culated to cultivate disrespect for our 
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fundamental law. The privilege of crit- 
icizing a decision of the Supreme Court 
carries with it a corresponding obliga- 
tion—a duty to recognize the decision 
as the supreme law of the land as long 
as it remains in force. 

There are ways of bringing about 
changes in constitutional law, but re- 
sistance is not such a way. Changes 
may be wrought by seeking an over- 
ruling decision, or by constitutional 
amendment. 

It is through the amending process, 
and not by resistance, that people and 
the states stand as the ultimate au- 
thority. 

The current wave of abuse was 
doubtless precipitated by the school 
segregation decisions, though it has by 
no means been limited to them. Since 
our position does not depend on agree- 
ment with those decisions, it is not our 
purpose to discuss their merits. As in- 
dividuals we are entitled to our own 
views of their soundness. Some of us 
are definitely in disagreement. 

Our present concern is for something 
more fundamental than any one deci- 
sion or group of decisions; our concern 
is for the tradition of law-observance 
and respect for the judiciary, a tradi- 
tion indispensable to the cherished in- 
dependence of our judges and orderly 
progress under law, 





Mrs. 
seven of the nine Negro students attend- 
ing Central High School in Little Rock. 


price needed so that our children will 
enjoy free democracy.” 

This was the same day on which po- 
lice later brought the Negro children 
out of Central High School because 
they felt they could not control the 
mob any longer. 

Special police guarded the homes of 
the nine children. Late that Monday 
night police intercepted an armed cara- 
van of cars heading for the Bates’ 
home. And then: 

“Later in the evening a telephone 
rang. A voice said, ‘We just had our 
first killing in Little Rock, and you’re 
responsible. There will be more before 
day breaks.’ 

“I thought of Mr. Eckford, father of 
Elizabeth, coming home from his night 
employment. I could see him being 
shot down with his warm blood run- 
ning in the street, and at the same time 
I could imagine Governor Faubus 
gloating over all in his ill-feigned glory. 
I said to myself, is this what the Gov- 
ernor wanted—the blood of black peo- 
ple running in the streets of the capital 
city of this state? 

Swept by Bitterness 

“In that moment I think I felt as bit- 
ter as I have ever felt in my life. I’ve 
always told my kids you don’t hate. 
You don’t get bitter—you judge peo- 
ple as individuals not as a group. But 
for the first time in my life, I hated 
everything America stood for. 

“IT hated the people who burned the 
Constitution of the United States from 
a fiery cross on my lawn. 

“IT hated those so-called liberals who 
had been calling me from behind doors 
and saying, ‘I’m with you,’ but who 
were not afraid to walk out on Main 
Street and lock arms with the whites 
and say, ‘We’re with you.’ 

“IT hated the moderates. You know 


Here’s Golden Again 


Solving WCC’s Problem 


Harry Golden—he of the Golden Out-of- 
Order Plan (see July, 1957 COMMU- 
NITY) and the Golden Vertical Negro 
Plan—offers another plan to relax racial 
tensions. 

This “Plan to Solve the Problem of the 
White Citizens Council” appeared in the 
May-June, 1957 issue of THE CAROLINA 
ISRAELITE, which Mr. Golden edits in 
Charlotte, North Carolina. It is reprinted 
here by permission. 


VERY TIME a Negro child is seen 

in the neighborhood of a “white” 
public school, a committee of the 
“White Citizens Council” or “The Pa- 
triots” dashes over to the School Board 
to see “what’s up.” 

The memberships of these “White” 
organizations have been under a very 
severe strain. And the public school is 
not the only reason for their concern, 
Another worry is that all the religious 
denominations in the South have offi- 
cially endorsed the Supreme Court’s 


(Chicago Defender) 
L. C. Bates (center seated) with 


we have a whole lot of moderates—I 
don’t know where they came from all 
of a sudden. But since that Supreme 
Court decision, we have a whole lot of 
moderates who are too cowardly to say, 
‘This is the law of the land and must 
be obeyed.’ 

“Most of all I hated the frightened, 
complacent colored people of the South 
and the contented colored people of the 
North. 

“IT walked into my bedroom and cried 
—how much can a people stand! 

“T think at that moment, friends, I 
could have walked through the Iron 
Curtain if I could have been assured 
of peace at that moment. I could have 
done so without looking back. I was 
just that bitter. 

Have Faith and Work 

“As these things were going through 
my mind, I was praying, please, God, 
let it not be Mr. Eckford. 

“Something seemed to say to me, you 
cannot spend your time hating, but you 
must have faith and work. 

“IT walked back out of my bedroom 
and I called my police and I said, ‘Have 
you heard about a killing in Little 
Rock?’ 

“They said, ‘Yes, Mrs. Bates, we have 
not checked it out.’ 

“I said, ‘Where? What section of 
town?’ 

“They said, ‘15th and Main.’ 

“I said, ’15th and Main? Isn’t that 
where they have a little ice cream 


place?’ 
“They said, ‘Yes.’ 
“I thought, well, Mr. Eckford 


wouldn’t be there. I felt a little better. 
“So I called the City Hall, and they 
said, ‘Mrs. Bates, it was all false. The 
report was finally checked out.’ 
“T felt I had been given a new lease 


decisions to eliminate racial segrega- 
tion. 

The early missionaries of the Prot- 
estant sects did their work well. Noth- 
ing will ever shake the loyalty of the 
Negroes from the Baptist, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, and Episcopalian faiths, 
and there is always the possibility that 
some of these individual churches may 
be desegregated. 

Therefore here is the plan to solve 
this problem for all the members of the 
“White Citizens Councils” throughout 
the South. 

BECOME JEWS! 

There is little likelihood of any ap- 
preciable number of Negroes ever go- 
ing to schul. Every day when the sun 
goes down you'll have yourself a nice 
compact community. You'll never have 
to worry about Negroes again, and 
you'll even have yourself your own 
Country Clubs, swimming pools, rum- 
mage sales, and book reviews. 








“LINES FROM THE SOUTH” 


a 


Studying China, She Can't Meet Chinese 





Mrs. 


Seven-generation-Southerner Dorothy Abernethy 
described in last month’s COMMUNITY how 
childhood experiences taught her that colored 
and white are the same kind of people. 


Here she recounts another brush with preju- 
dice—this time as a young woman in college. 


(SECOND OF A SERIES) 


TTENDING a Protestant College 

for girls in North Carolina to pre- 
pare for a. life dedicated to religious 
work, I took my course in Foreign Mis- 
sions seriously. 

“Your country will be China,” said 
the professor as he proceeded to divide 
up the world among the members of 
our class. 

I had never seen a Chinese. The map 
of China in the geography book was 
familiar, but the people! Why, they 
were vague orange-colored creatures 
with cranksided eyes, wagging long 
pigtails from behind their ears, and 
doing everything upside down from the 
way we do it. And now my grade on 
the course would depend upon how 
well I tied our program of foreign mis- 
sions to the people of China! I did not 
have a “Chinaman’s chance” of passing 
unless I learned a lot more about them. 


Outsider Looking In 

The books in the library were only a 
little less vague than I was. Art, litera- 
ture, religion, philosophy, and “quaint 
customs” of ancient Chinese were de- 
scribed from the viewpoint of a West- 
erner who was just looking in on the 
situation without understanding any of 
the whys. There were a few paragraphs 
trying to tell what some of the Chinese 
were like in the 1850’s, and that was all. 

I did find one significant thing: that 
the situation in the 1850’s was different 
from the situation of the ancient Chi- 
nese. I realized that this meant Chinese 
people were not frozen into the static 
pigeonholes we had made for them in 
_our minds, but were probably chang- 
ing from generation to generation just 
as we were. But I knew of no one who 
had any real, pertinent information 
about the Chinese. I needed to talk to 
a real, live Chinese person. 

Upon inquiring I discovered that the 
nearby Protestant college for boys had 
Chinese that year for the first time— 
four of them. Enthused over the pros- 
pects of having Chinese so near, I tried 
to persuade a ministerial student there 
to bring one of them over to see me 
the next time the girls in my class were 
allowed to have dates. He promised all 
right, but all he brought was excuses 
and candy. And the rules of my college 
allowed me no more opportunity of 
going to see one of these Chinese for 
myself than if I had been an inmate of 
the local jail. 


What Kind of Creature 

“Thus and so and thus and so and 
thus and so,” droned the Mission text- 
book on and on. But what kind of crea- 
ture was I supposed to harness with all 
these thus-and-so’s? 

I closed the book and stared at the 
Chinese characters on the cover. Chi- 
nese certainly had complicated writing. 
Taking a piece of Japanese stationery 
someone had given me, I began to try 


I TAKE IT as an axiom that the lay 
apostolate means that you save 
your own soul by saving society. This 
is quite different from the old-tash- 
ioned notion that if you first sanctify 
yourself, the world will somehow be 
saved. The modern apostolate has 
done away with this quaint and erro- 
neous idea. 


—REv. JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J. 





to copy the characters with pen and 
India ink—nine big black complicated 
structures arranged in rows of three 
each. When I finished the last curlicue 
it looked just like the Mission book. 


On an impulse, I signed my name 
at the bottom, put it in an unsealed 
envelope, and enclosed it in a note to 
my ministerial student friend. As a 
poke, I asked him to read it to see 
whether it was a suitable letter of in- 
troduction, and if so, to give it to one 
of the Chinse. He got so mad he did 
just that. 

A few days later my mail included 
a voluminous answer from that Chinese 
student. In several pages of top qual- 
ity English composition he apologized 
profusely for writing in English. After 
reading my exquisite Chinese hand- 
writing, he would not dare to let me 
see how miserable his Chinese hand- 
writing was! Clearly he was overjoyed 
with the communication and was very 
anxious to talk with me, assuming that 
I was the daughter of some missionary 
and had been born and reared in China. 


Christian Family of Love 


There were many things about Amer- 
ica that he did not understand at all. 
He had become a Christian against the 
will of his father, a Cantonese cotton 
tycoon, but could endure the coldness 
of his estranged father because he be- 
longed to the Christian family now 
where all was brotherly love. Or so 
the missionary had said. But it was 
hard to understand the brotherly love 
in America. He was not allowed to eat 
in the college dining room or sleep in 
the dormitory. 


Deeply grateful that his Chinese 
handwriting has been miserable enough 
for him to write in English, I wrote 
right back in English trying to explain 
how I had happened to copy the char- 
acters from a book. I invited him to 
attend the next college function where 
boys would be permitted. 


He answered immediately in English, 
still apologetically, and disappointed 
that I had not written him again in 
Chinese, but very happy with the in- 
vitation. He was looking forward, he 
said, to an explanation of why the reli- 
gion of the college was so different 
from the religion of the missionary. He 
was coming all right, and the time 
would be soon! 


The college “grapevine” became so 
violently active that it is a wonder the 
“trellis” stood up under its convulsions. 
Face after face of my classmates be- 
came first shocked, then horror strick- 
en, and then some of them became 
openly hostile, while others maintained 
a rigid aloofness. 

Still others came stealthily to me in 
private, fearful lest anybody should see 
them, and tearfully pleaded with me 
to abandon such a terrible thing. 

Finally I was summoned to appear 
before the Student Government Coun- 
cil where I was coldly offered the choice 
of withdrawing my invitation to the 
Chinese or being expelled from college. 

There was only one possible choice. 
When I faced my Lord in judgment, I 
preferred offering Him my expulsion 
from college rather than my withdrawn 
invitation to His bruised sheep. “I'll 
take the expulsion,” was my answer. 

Then on the morning of the function 


I received a summons to appear at the 
office of the Dean of Women. She 
purred: 

“We want to be very considerate of 
you, etc., etc. Possibly you don’t un- 
derstand the situation, etc., etc. The 
Chinese is—well, he is a colored per- 
son, etc., etc. We will give you until 
six o’clock tonight to withdraw the in- 
vitation.” 

“The Chinese has already accepted 
the invitation,” I answered, “and is on 
his way here by now. It would be im- 
possible to cancel the invitation.” 

“Is he coming for the 15-minute peri- 
od you are allowed to see out-of-town 
boys in the afternoon?” 

“He wrote that he was. It seemed 
best to see each other then, in order to 
find one another more readily in the 
crowd tonight.” 


Teli Him Not to Come 


“Good. We will not count this after- 
noon. You will use it to explain to him 
that he cannot possibly come back here 
tonight or at any other time.” 

“But I cannot possibly do that.” 

“Then you will just have to be EX- 
PELLED FROM COLLEGE!” exploded 
the no-longer-purring Dean. 

“Tll take being expelled all right,” 
I answered. “I’ll take it all the way to 
the Board of Foreign Missions and ask 
them what on earth we are trying to 
study China for if we can’t even see a 
Chinese long enough to ask him any- 
thing about his country. What are we 
doing trying to convert them if they 
aren’t even people?” 

“SIX O’CLOCK TONIGHT!!!” was 
her farewell. 

Everywhere I went the rest of that 
morning, the college seemed to be load- 
ed with dynamite. Conversation was 
reduced to whispering, and the girls 
seemed to tiptoe about. 

Finally the 15-minute afternoon peri- 
od came. 

I was unable to recognize my Chi- 
nese at first. His eyes did not seem any 
more twisted than mine, and he was 
no more orange-colored than I was. He 
could not understand when I looked 
at the back of his head for his pigtail. 
(He had never even seen a Chinese 
with a queue—that custom had van- 
ished before he was born.) His hair was 
dark and slightly wavey, and he wore 
an American suit. 


Write Conversation 


And he could not understand a word 
I said, and I could not understand a 
word he said. He had never learned 
how to pronounce the English he wrote. 
He was expecting me to be very fluent 
in Chinese, in keeping with the qual- 
ity of my Chinese handwriting! We had 
to write in English our entire conver- 
sation. 

It was obvious that he was strug- 
gling to maintain his hold on his Chris- 
tian faith, when all he was receiving 
from the “Christians” around him was 
indifference, hostility, cold aloofness, 
or Jim Crowism. And the Dean ex- 
pected me to kick out his last slender 
tie to Our Lord and grind a wounded 
soul under my heel! 

After he left, one of the girls came 
to me hopefully. “You have everything 
all fixed now?” she asked. 

“How do you mean?” 

“So he won’t be coming back over 
here tonight.” 

“Of course he will.” 

“You mean he’s still coming back to- 
night?” she asked in wide-eyed horror. 

“Certainly.” 

The girl rushed away—and the un- 
natural quiet of the school seemed to 
give way to a buzz as the grapevine 
underwent further convulsions. 

Just before six o’clock a summons 
came for me to appear in the office of 
the Assistant Dean of Women. 

“I want you to do me a favor,” she 


said pleasantly. “I have invited a Chi- 
nese guest from the state college to 
attend the play tonight, and I have to 
be on duty. I understand you have in- 
vited a Chinese, too.” 

Yes, Miss - - -.” 

“Perhaps it would not be much more 
trouble for you to take care of two 
Chinese than one.” 

“Of course not, I will be glad to.” 

Did this mean the crisis was averted 
so simply? It did indeed. 

The evening worked out wonderfully 
well. The second Chinese could speak 
English and acted as interpreter for the 
first. Between us we tried to explain 
the idiosyncrasies of Southern people 
towards other races, assuring him that, 
fortunately, not all Americans acted in 
that manner. I am afraid he could not 
see why anybody in his right mind 
would act in such a way. I was 
ashamed, terribly ashamed, of my own 
people. 

The following Monday at Chapel it 
was announced that we would have a 
series of lectures at the college given 
by foreign students from the neighbor- 
ing colleges, and the girls would have 
opportunity to meet them in person 
and question them after the lectures. 


Wagging on the Tail 

And the many girls who had vowed 
never to speak to me again? I went 
about my business afterwards as if 
nothing had happened, and they did 
the same. Some of them were a bit 
piqued, perhaps, but after all a Dean 
of Women had done the same thing, 
and they would always be on the tail 
of public opinion, wagging whichever 
way it wagged! 

And the Chinese? He transferred to 
the University of Chicago, much pre- 
ferring the frigid weather of the North 
to the frigid people of the South. 

—Dorothy Abernethy 


Mrs. Abernethy, now a Catholic convert, 
is writing this series for COMMUNITY 
from her present home in Subiaco, Arkan- 
sas. Her next article will be “The Crow 
Flies North, the Crow Flies West”—telling 
of her finding ‘jim crow’ in other sections 
of the country. 
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PREJUDICE CAUGHT, MORE THAN TAUGHT, IN HOME 





C. Sumpter Logan 


ITH RAZOR-EDGE PRECISION 

prejudice develops in the home 
more by being caught, like a case of 
the measles, than by being taught. 
High-calorie home communication of 
prejudice seldom fails. We are con- 
vinced of this after a limited study of 
the situation in our home community. 


We first visited 22 homes, and docu- 
mented our findings. They were the 
homes from each of which recently had 
come'a boy into our local court— 
charged with the felony of breaking 
and entering. All of these boys were 
in the seventh or eighth grade in 
school. With one exception, all of their 
parents were active in the local White 
Citizens Council and in the boycotting 
efforts to dump all students out of the 
public schools because four Negro chil- 
dren were enrolled. 

Is there a connection between racial 
prejudice manifested by parents of 
these boys and the action of the boys 
which brought them into court? It is 
easy to be guilty of post hoc, ergo 
propter (after this, therefore on account 
of it) conclusions. But the reader may 
draw his own conclusions from what 
follows. 

Eighteen of the homes in this first 
group of 22 have been broken either by 
death or divorce. All of the homes, I 
would say, are unhappy homes, where 
the children feel unloved and unwant- 
ed. Once the children are under the 
Lome roof, their parents apply author- 
itarian discipline. Rigidity of personal- 
ity marks all of these parents. Perhaps 


mmunity has no problem “com- 
; and’cars are playthings of 
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DECEMBER, 1957 


Tension mounted in Henderson, Kentucky, 
in 1956 as a boycott began to keep white 
students from attending integrated schools. 
That story was told in May COMMUNITY 


in “Diary of Integration in Kentucky.” 


C. Sumpter Logan set out to study: WHY? 
This article is the result. 


their intolerant attitudes are a symp- 
tom of their socio-economic status: they 
are all from the have-less and have- 
not groups. 


Inferiority, Inadequacy, Insecurity 

It takes no expert to see that both 
parents and children are suffering from 
clear-cut feelings of inferiority, inade- 
quacy, and insecurity. And our society 
continues to treat them as inferiors. 
These families did achieve a certain 
status during the White Citizens’ Coun- 
cil’s heyday in our town. Practically all 
of us have become stratified with the 
stratification in society, and there is 
no easy solution to the problem of 
class consciousness. 

It cannot be said with accuracy, how- 
ever, that the attitudes of these parents 
are solely to blame for the prejudices 
of the children. 

Our prejudices are no doubt accumu- 
lated over a long period of time. Our 
children are not in the home day by 
day the full 24 hours. In addition to 
racially prejudiced parents, they have 
playmates who have been bitten by this 
pox. Children are superb imitators, and 
they imitate a lot of acquired preju- 
dices from their total environment. 


Studies Children 

For three school months this writer 
has spoken daily, counseled, and lis- 
tened to questions in the seventh and 
eighth grades in a local school. Then 
from a careful study of school records, 
personal interviews, and facts given by 
teachers, he has discovered that the 


(United Nations) 


boys from this first group of 22 homes 
have traits of insecurity with mixed 
feelings of inadequacy and inferiority. 
Also, they have a mild rigidity of per- 
sonality, a sprouting bigotry, and a sly 
sort of cruelty practiced within the 
classroom and on the playground with 
subtle techniques. They are potential 
delinquents suffering in large measure 
from a lack of affection in the home. 

Are parents to assume all of the 
blame, however, when even the boys 
have their teeth set on edge, too, by 
socio-economic factors? Yes, somebody 
has said that Abraham Lincoln was ill- 
fed, ill-clothed and ill-housed ... but 
he never realized it! 

It is not very encouraging to have 
to admit that many of these boys have 
an hereditary inadequacy. By law they 
are required to stay in school, but they 
just simply cannot carry seventh and 
eighth grade work. Yet, they sit in 
class day after day bored stiff, certain 
to become drop-outs never reaching 
high school. The most one can say un- 
der these circumstances is that they 
deserve a lot of credit for just camp- 
ing out behind desks. 

They plague their teachers and are 
subject to a lot of subtle ridicule by 
their classmates. It is quite evident that 
prejudice affects not only the targets 
of prejudice, but also these students 
who are themselves prejudiced: results 
are seen in behavior patterns. Success 
that is not predominantly academic is 
their need. 

oa a +” 

Consider now a second group of 22 
homes, ¢!1 of which are from the upper- 
middle-class strata, or higher income 
levels. In these homes both parents and 
children have been taught the content 
of the Bible, more or less perfect. So- 
crates taught that knowledge is virtue. 
If this is true, we can conclude that if 
a man knows what is right, then he 
will do what is right; but we have 
found this is not necesarily so. 

Their household economies are built 
around a plan and not stretched around 
a need. For example, physical labor in 
the home is taboo, unless performed 
by Negroes who hire out for menial 
jobs. Spirituality is ethereal and not 
practical. 

The Christian religion to them is a 
way of looking at certain things only, 
not a way of looking at all things. 

And so the children from these 
homes also reveal the power of a per- 
suasive type of learning; namely, that 
of parental example. They are more 
prone to judge others by stereotyped 
language, with little or no personal 
Christian concern for their classmates’ 
intertwined problems of poverty and 
social status. 

Of the latter 22 homes not one single 


Reports on Catholic School 


NEW YORK, New York—Integration 
is generally the rule today in Catholic 
colleges and universities, Father Albert 
S. Foley, S.J., states in an article in 
Crisis, official organ of the NAACP. A 
principal force in securing the accept- 
ance of Negro students in Catholic col- 
leges has been Catholic Scholarships 
for Negroes, Inc. It is powered mainly 
by the quiet and dynamic leadership of 
Mrs. Roger L. Putnam of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

“Through Mrs. Putnams efforts more 
than 40 Catholic colleges annually 
grant tuition scholarships to Negroes, 
and sufficient funds are raised to pro- 
vide grant-in-aid to more than 220 Ne- 
gro students in these and other institu- 
tions. More than 50 Negroes have been 
enabled to complete their college work 
as a result of grants from Catholic 
scholarships. 

“The vast majority of the students 
move into formerly all-white colleges, 


member was represented in any White 
Citizens’ Council mob action or at any 
mass meeting. Their minds have be- 
come feathered nests of rationalizations 
in defense of their social and economic 
privileges, a conditioned role seldom 
expressing itself in any active overt an- 
tagonisms seen by community neigh- 
bors. 

Is it possible for such homes to be 
transformed? 


There is another group of homes, and 
although small in numbers, it holds the 
hope for both groups. Not in all, but 
in most of the churches in this town 
there are three or four homes whose 
members are willing and ready to 
identify themselves with interracial 
church fellowship and the sacramental 
breakdown of bread together. These 
families recognize that God’s moral law 
makes demands upon them that they 
cannot escape. It demands that they 
treat all people with respect and Chris- 
tian love and concern. 

Around us there is, therefore, a rem- 
nant of our God “who set the solitary 
in families,” who do “realize that faith 
without right actions is dead and use- 
less.” A faithius remnant of the Lord 
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in their homes demonstrates the truth 
that Christianity is not the exclusive 
possessiun of one man or one home or 
one group. 

—C. Sumpter Logan 


Rev. Mr. Logan was born in Decatur, 
Alabama. A graduate of the University of 
Mississippi, he has done advanced work at 
schools in both East and West. Formerly 
in Henderson, Kentucky, he is now assist- 
ant minister of the First Presbyterian 


Church, Ogden, Utah. 


often as the spearhead in an experi- 
mental effort at desegregation. Thus 
CSN serves the dual purpose of assist- 
ing in the advancement of the Negro 
education and of aiding in the progress 
of democratic movement in American 
education. 

“Up to the present, CSN has not been 
able to secure the admission of many 
Negro students to formerly all-white 
colleges in what is the most crucial 
area in educational desegregation—the 
South. Both CSN and Catholic higher 
education for the Negro in the South 
have until recently been following the 
pattern developed by Protestant phil- 
anthropist and church leaders in the 
past.” 

The Spring Hill College (Mobile, Ala- 
bama) Jesuit commented that since 
there are only about 550,000 United 
States Catholic Negroes, the number of 
Negroes in Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities is not a sizeable one. 











Integration--Meanings Vary 


LMOST EVERYBODY uses the 

term integration, but its meaning 
has taken on many different colora- 
tions, widely varying interpretations. 

The dictionary defines integration as 
“The making up of a whole by adding 
together or combining the separate 
parts of elements; a making whole or 
entire.” 

Some individuals, in accordance with 
the dictionary definition, interpret inte- 
gration to mean the revival of the melt- 
ing pot theory advocated by Zangwill 
and others around the turn of the cen- 
tury. This theory, you will recall, ex- 
pressed the belief that in the demo- 
cratic milieu of America varying na- 
tionality, race, and religious groupings 
would be overwhelmed by or sub- 
merged in the American culture. This 
theory incidentally has been largely 

_ discarded by those who feel that dem- 
ocracy in the United States will be all 
the stronger if the varying groups who 
live here retain their identities and 
continue to contribute the fruits of 
their individual cultures. To this school 
of thought the problem is not that of 
assimilation, of integrating the parts 


TIME & RACE 


RECENT EDITORIAL cartoon in 

* the New York Times depicted Fa- 
ther Time attempting patiently to un- 
ravel the Gordian knot of the segrega- 
tion issue. Underneath the cartoon was 
this legend, “Only Father Time can 
unravel the problem of segregation.” 

I reject the message of this cartoon. 
Time cannot solve the problem of seg- 
regation or of the control of the atom 
or of the relations of the free world 
with the communist countries or any 
other major problem facing mankind. 
To believe this is to accept the impli- 
cation that things happen by them- 
selves. Things don’t happen by them- 
selves. Things happen because good 
men or evil men or misguided men or 
indifferent men act. 

All time does is give us the oppor- 
tunity—if we seize it—to press for the 
solution of a problem. 

—Alexander F. Miller 


into one whole, but that of harmoniz- 
ing our differences while retaining our 
group and cultural identities. 


Physical Proximity—Only a Step 

To some, integration means the plac- 
ing of individuals from various groups 
in physical proximity to one another. 
Place individuals of various racial and 
religious strains in the same apartment 
house or as neighbors on the same 
street or sitting next to each other in 
school or working next to each other 
on an assembly line, and integration 
itself will be achieved. 

While the process of physical proxi- 
mity is certainly one small step on the 
road towards integration, Let us not 
delude ourselves that it is anything 
more than that. 

Apartment houses frequently breed 
a forbidding climate. Because so many 
hundreds of families are forced into a 
confined area, people tend to build up 
elaborate safeguards to insure their pri- 
vacy. It is the rare modern cliff dweller 
who has more than a nodding acquaint- 
ance with even a small percentage of 
his fellow residents. A Negro family 
moving into this milieu would hardly 
advance the integration process. 

As for moving on to a street, next 
door neighbors have been known to 
quarrel over fences and noise and the 
fights of children. Sometimes, prox- 
imity can bring more discord than har- 
mony. And when the three o’clock 
school bell rings or the five o’clock fac- 
tory whistle blows, observe how quick- 
ly the pattern of physical integration 
dissolves to be replaced by the shadow 
of separation. 


Seamless Garment of Apartness 


Some think of integration as the an- 
swer to apartness. The apartness which 
is described in a brilliant passage in 
John Barlow Martin’s just published 
book The Deep South Says Never. It 
appeared originally as a series of ar- 
ticels in the Saturday Evening Post.) 
Quoting Martin: 

“The people of the Deep South are 
not prepared to abandon what they 
consider their way of life. To South- 
erners, the Supreme Court’s decision 
seemed to do far more than break down 
segregation in the schools; it rent the 


seamless garment of apartness. Apart- 
ness of the races is a black and white 
thread woven into the fabric of South- 
ern life—its social, political, sexual, 
cultural, economic life. Apartness is 
like a vine which, rooted in slavery, 
never uprooted but merely twisted by 
the Civil War, flourished and by now 
entangles everyone and everything in 
a suffocating net.” 


Means Miscegenation 

Actually, to this same Southern mind 
desegregation means integration. What 
you or I may mean by integration does 
not mean the same to a Southerner 
whose fears have been sharpened by 
his leaders and who has the dictionary 
definition to buttress his thinking. To 
him integration equals miscegenation, 
the so-called mongrelization of the 
white race, the imposing of an alleged 
inferior culture on his own fancied su- 
perior one. And his response has been 
to throw a shield of emotion and vio- 
lence around the vine of apartness. 


Assuring Equal Opportunity 

I think then that it is important for 
us to define again our objectives. Is it 
really integration that is being sought? 
Or more realistically aren’t we trying 


POPULARITY 


e Advice to new workers for equal- 
ity of opportunity: 

Remember, your job responsibility 
does not require your winning a pop- 
ularity contest in your local commu- 
nity. 

Certainly you should try to win as 
many friends and influence as many 
people as possible. But to be in this 
work, you must hold convictions. To 
achieve the realization of these convic- 
tions you must work for change in cer- 
tain of the patterns deeply encrusted 
in your community. Many people in 
your community will not take kindly 
to change. They will resent your ef- 
forts to change the community and they 
will resent you. 

But sometimes the full measure of a 
man can be judged as well by the ene- 
mies he makes as by the friends he 
wins. 

—Alexander F. Miller 





Alexander F. Miller 


to assure equal opportunity for every- 
one—to live in the neighborhood of his 
choice—to have his children freely at- 
tend the community schools—to have 
an opportunity to get any job for which 
he is qualified? 

Nor do I find it inconsistent to ad- 
vocate at the same time the right of a 
group member to settle in an area 
where his family and his friends live; 
where his minority group predomi- 
nates. If this results in some ghettoiza- 
tion, I am indifferent so long as group 
members have the freedom of choice 
to move where they will. There are 
many advantages to living in an area 
where children can be exposed to the 
culture of-their own group, where they 
receive a sense of security—of the kind 
of belongingness that comes with liv- 
ing where they feel they are complete- 
ly accepted. 

If we can then clarify this as our 
objective — equality of opportunity — I 
believe we can make progress towards 
removing some of the emotionalism and 
confused thinking which have become 
roadblocks to our objectives. 

—Alexander F. Miller 


Mr. Miller is National Community Serv- 
ice Director of the Anti-Defamation League. 
He wrote COMMUNITY recently: “Your 
readers may be interested in these para- 
&raphs in which I try to define objectives. 
They are from a speech I made at the Na- 
tional Urban League Conference held in 
Detroit this fall.” 





Chicago Friendship House 


Not “Lumping Together” 


ee VISITOR at Friendship 
House in Chicago was concerned 
about “practical problems.” He wanted 
to see integration achieved, “but—.” 
Specifically he was worried about 
problems like those raised by the Con- 
gressional Committee which last year 
investigated the Washington, D.C., 
schools. He hadn’t, of course, learned 
how unfair that investigation was (see 
“Unpublicized Chapter,” page 8). 
’ That fact aside, it struck me in speak- 
ing to him that he was afraid of some- 
thing that didn’t exist: he was afraid 
that groups working for an end to 
school integration might be “moving 
too fast,” might be ignoring the fact 
that there are school children — de- 
prived through no fault of their own 
but through inferior segregated schools 
—who couldn’t keep up in a standard 
school. 


“Lumping Together” 

What our visitor failed to understand 
was that the groups (the effective 
groups, at least) working to end segre- 
gation do not “lump together” an en- 
tire race, asserting that each member 
has the same identical talents and abil- 
ities. 

It is the segregationists who do that 
—though they, of course, assert iden- 
tical limitations rather than identical 
abilities. 
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To end that very “lumping together” 
is the precise point of the work to end 
enforced segregation. 

This, I think, is an aspect of the 
clarification Alex Miller, in the above 
article, is seeking. 

Thurgood Marshall, NAACP’s top 
lawyer, put it another way in a talk in 
Chicago last year. As I now recall his 
remarks, they went like this: 

“We know there are Negro children 
who can’t ‘keep up’ to the standard 
grade level. Fourth grade in an inferior 
school (which all enforcedly segre- 
gated schools are) may be third grade 
or even second in a standard school. 


Temporary vs. Permanent 


“We accept the fact that such stu- 
dents will be dropped back. We know 
that this will work hardships—tem- 
porarily. 

“We are insisting only that the per- 
manent hardship be removed by end- 
ing segregated schools. Furthermore, 
there are some children who, even 
though they have been attending in- 
ferior schools, can meet standards im- 
mediately. They should be given that 
opportunity immediately. Those that 
can’t should be held back. 

“We accept this in order that the 
generations of children ahead will no 
longer have this unnecessary handi- 
cap.” —M.D. 


BOOK REVIEW kpok Pr il 


Study Variations 


THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED 
STATES by E. Franklin Frazier, 769 
pages. (MacMillan Company, New York 
1l, New York, $6.40.) 


ARNEST SEEKERS after the truth 

will find this revised edition of The 
Negro in the United States to be a book 
worthy of any library. E. Franklin Fra- 
zier, Professor of Sociology at Howard 
University, Washington D.C., has com- 
piled facts and statistics into a schol- 
arly, well-documented report on the 
progress being made by Negroes in 
America. 

In 1949, Professor Frazier wrote his 
first edition of the book on the emei- 
gence of the Negro as a minority group 
and the processes by which he has ac- 
quired American culture. 

The present revision considers the 
development of the Negro community 
from a “foreign substance which could 
be neither assimilated nor thrown out” 
to a class of people of varying levels 
and potential contribution of produc- 
tive power. 

The career of the Negro in America 
is traced from 1619 (when the first 20 
Negroes were brought to Virginia) and 
shows how prejudice gained roots in 
the legal and moral attitudes which 
developed during the era of slavery. 
Readers will be interested in the ad- 
vancement of the Negro’s economic, 


social, and educational status from the 
“plantation” system of the slave states 
through the Civil War and post-Eman- 
cipation. The concluding chapter is an 
excellent review of the possibilities of 
complete integration. 

This is a book which needs to be read 
slowly and analytically, and which is 
a superb sociological reference. 

—Eleanor Fackler 


A registered nurse, Eleanor has worked 
actively with Friendship House and other 
interracial organizations in Chicago. She is 
presently chairman of the membership com- 
mittee of Chicago’s Catholic Interracial 
Council. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Historians, Social Scientists Write on Race 


Three new books “add dimension” to Negro history; 


others treat legal aspect, 


THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED 
STATES by Rayford W. Logan, 185 
pages. (An Anvil Original, D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, Inc., Princeton, New 
Jersey, $1.25, paperbound.) 


RACE AND NATIONALITY IN 
AMERICAN LIFE by Oscar Handlin, 
287 pages. (Little Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston, $4.00.) 


FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM by 
John Hope Franklin, Revised edition, 
639 pages. (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
$7.50.) 


SEGREGATION AND DESEGREGA- 
TION by Melvin M. Tumin, 111 pages. 
(Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai 
Brith, New York, $2.00, paperbound.) 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION AND PRI- 
VATE EDUCATION, a Legal Analysis, 
by Arthur S. Miller, 130 pages. (The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, $3.50.) 


HAVE NEVER been a devotee of so- 

called Negro History. I trust I have 
recognized, as the even casual student 
of American History would, that Ne- 
groes have been involved in the Amer- 
ican scene since a Dutch trading ves- 
sel with a number of Negro passen- 
gers pulled up in Jamestown harbor in 
1619. But Negro history has often 
seemed to me a collection of facts, like 
the one, for example, that the first man 
to fall in the Revolutionary War was 
Crispus Attucks, a Negro. Interesting 
no doubt, and perhaps enlightening to 
many Americans. But very remote from 
the practical problems involved in race 
relations today. 


BETTY SCHNEIDER lectured 

throughout the country when she 

was National Director of Friend- 
ship House. 


Several recent books, however, add 
a new dimension to Negro history for 
me. While giving a perspective to the 
question of the Negro in American life 
today, they at the same time add new 
lights and rounded out explanations to 
many parts of American history. And 
they offer insights and helps in the 
gargantuan changes taking place as col- 
ored minorities all over the world move 
toward a fuller life. 

Three books with an historical ap- 
proach which I would recommend cov- 
er roughly the same material, and hap- 
pily end with somewhat the same kind 
of optimistic conclusions. 

Logan’s The Negro in the United 
States gives a brief review of Negro 
American history from 1619 through 
the Depression years, World War II, 
and the Cold War. Logan’s conclusions 
are worthy of note. He points out: 

“The Negroes began to make sig- 
nificant gains more than 50 years 
ago, some 40 years before the out- 
break of the cold war with the 

Soviet Union in 1947. Negro intel- 

lectuals, aided by liberal whites 

and non-governmental organiza- 
tions, have contributed apprecia- 
bly to these gains by the appeal to 
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recent research 


authentically American traditions 
and the use of democratic prac- 
tices. These gains have resulted in 
considerable measure from notable 
Supreme Court decisions commenc- 
ing in 1911, and Executive Orders 
in 1941. While some of these gains 
seem endangered by the current 
resistance to the Supreme Court 
decisions of 1954 and 1955 decree- 
ing an end to segregation in public 
schools, other gains continue to be 
registered. Finally, there is a rea- 
son to hope that first-class citizen- 
ship for Negroes may be realized 
in the not-too-distant future.” 


One thing that makes this small book 
of particular value is its documentary 
material. In addition to a digest of all 
of the important legal cases dealing 
with Negro rights, it includes such 
things as the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, the 1865 Black Codes of Louisiana, 
and a speech asking for investigation 
of Mississippi’s election practices by 
Senator Bruce, one of Mississippi’s two 
Negro Senators. 

Pulitzer-prize-winning Oscar Hand- 
lin’s book, Race and Nationality in 
American Life, deals with the broader 
context of minority problems. It an- 
alyzes prejudice toward immigrants as 
reflected in our practice and laws and 
anti-Semitism as well as problems of 
Negroes. Particularly interesting is the 
development of that pseudo-science of 
caricatures, which Handlin calls the 


Linnaen Web. Beginning with Carl 
Linnaeus who in the early eighteenth 
century classified man into four varia- 
tions based on color, this so-called sci- 
ence led to the racist doctrines of a 
Madison Grant and a Lothrop Stcddard 
of the early twentieth century. 

The newly revised edition of John 
Hope Franklin’s From Slavery to Free- 
dom comes closest to being a history 
textbook. It is comprehensive, and yet 
readable. It takes one from the me- 
dieval kingdoms of Africa (asking and 
answering the question, “What did the 
early Egyptians probably look like?”) 
down to the social, political and eco- 
nomic progress of the Negro in United 
States today. In his conclusion, “Mid- 
Century Inventory,” Franklin strikes a 
messianic note: 

“If America’s role in the atomic 
age was to lead the world toward 
peace and international under- 
standing, the Negro element in the 
population had a peculiar function 
to perform in carrying forward the 
struggle for freedom at home, for 
the sake of America’s role, and 
abroad for the sake of the survival 
of the world.” 


Two current studies, which tie in 
well with the material presented in the 
three preceding books are Tumin’s 
Segregation and Desegregation and 
Miller’s Racial Discrimination and Pri- 
vate Education. 


Slave History “Fascin 


Use of old journals, diaries, letters 


gives insight to today’s conflicts 


THE PECULIAR INSTITUTION by 
Kenneth Stampp, 430 pages. (Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., New York, New York, 
$5.75.) 


ISTORY PROFESSOR Stampp has 
written a history of slavery in the 
United States that is as fascinating a 
story as any novelist could have cre- 
ated. This is social history as teachers 
and Negro history collectors desire it. 


The author uses for his source ma- 
terial a wide range of contemporary 
documents—magazine articles, private 
journals and diaries, books of the day, 
and letters—so this work is of value to 
serious students of American history 
as well as the general reader. 

The “peculiar institution” — Slavery 
in the ante-bellum South — was alto- 
gether different from slavery in any 
other part of the world. Here in the 
United States it was primarily an eco- 
nomic system, established because it 
was well adapted to conditions in the 
agricultural South, developed because 
it was highly profitable, and defended 
because it was the foundation of South- 
ern culture. Slavery in the ancient and 
medieval worlds was not so highly 
profitable. 


Natural Rights Not Protected 

Moreover, it was different here be- 
cause the legal and social philosophy 
and the religious were Protestant and 
Anglo-Saxon. In Catholic countries the 
natural rights of the slaves were fairly 
well defended and protected by law, 
custom, and the Church. 

Dr. Stampp weighs his material care- 
fully, giving consideration to both pro- 
slavery and abolitionist arguments. In 
his matrix of facts and figures he finds 
a place for describing human relation- 
ships—the deep affection that in some 
cases existed between master and slave, 
their close personal (and sometimes 
embarrassing) contacts. 

But he places all this in the proper 
historical context. If he makes these 
concessions to the apologists for slav- 
ery, it is because his final condemna- 


tion of the institution is as decisive and 
uncompromising as history itself. 


Implant Sense of Inferiority 

The point of view of post-war pro- 
segregationists will be better under- 
stood after reading this book. A quote: 


“(It was necessary) to implant in 
the bondsmen themselves a con- 
sciousness of personal inferiority. 
They had ‘to know and keep their 
places,’ to ‘feel the difference be- 
tween master and slave,’ to under- 
stand that bondage was their nat- 
ural status. They had to feel that 
African ancestry tainted them, that 


The first is a digest of recent research 
on every conceivable facet of the inter- 
racial issue. A boon to the student writ- 
ing a thesis, the report nevertheless 
holds a real interest for the casual 
reader. There are case studies of such 
things as “When White Children Are 
in the Minority,” “The Rivalry of In- 
tolerances in Race Relations,” in addi- 
tion to more expected phases of re- 
search. I found it useful as a checklist 
and as a tool for helping students 
change preconceived notions by match- 
ing them with scientific fact. 

Arthur Miller’s book has a special- 
ized appeal, for it is restricted to the 
legal aspects of the problems of racial 
discrimination and private education. 
Its value is heightened, however, by 
the fact that much legal opinion must 
be added to the few cases on hand. 
Miller deals with such things as the 
problems of a Southern private school 
that desegregates in the face of official 
and unofficial opposition from its com- 
munity. He shows how the guarantees 
of the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments might be sought for private 
schools. In addition, he treats of the 
racially restricted trust fund, and the 
problems that will arise if the attempt 
is made to extend public school deci- 
sions to the private school. 

This collection offers many an eve- 
ning of stimulating reading. Taken in 
whole or in part, it is sure to add new 
insights. And it should help to build 
firm convictions. 

—Betty Schneider 

A high school history teacher, Betty was 
formerly National Director of Friendship 
House and Editor of COMMUNITY. She 
lives in Chicago. 


color was a badge of degredation. 

“In the country they were to 
show respect for even their mas- 
ter’s non-slaveholding neighbors; 
in the towns they were to give 
way on the streets to the most 
wretched white man. The line be- 
tween the races must never be 
crossed, because familiarity caused 
slaves to forget their lowly station 
and to become impudent.’ 


Here we see in its essence the basic 
concepts, with only minor changes, of 
the anti-integrationists of our day. How 
much easier it is to understand these 
people when we know that they were 
reared in a society resting historically 
on such ideas! The entire book con- 
tributes richly to giving an insight into 
today’s racial conflict. 

—Russ Marshall 


A frequent reviewer for COMMUNITY, 
Russ regularly opens his home in Chicago 
for visitors from Friendship House. 


A Boston poster of 1854 announcing seizure of 
runaway slave Anthony Burns. Found guilty 
under the Fugitive Slave Act, Burns was 
returned to his Alexandria, Virginia, master. 


KIDNAPPING 


~ AGAIN!! 


Pugitive Slave Bill COMMISSIONER! 


ON SATURDAY, MAY 27, AT 9 O'CLOCE, 
In the Kidzapper’s ‘Court,’ before the Hon. Slave Bill Commissioner, 
AT THE COURT HOUSE, IN COURT SQUARE. 


SHALL BOSTON STEAL ANOTHER MAN? 


Tee mia y, Mey 30, Likes 





Score North’s Housing Segregation 


CHICAGO, Illinois — One out of four 
schools in nine big Northern cities has 
a non-white majority of pupils, the 
American Jewish Committee stated in 
its annual report on segregation. Seg- 
regated housing is responsible, AJC 
says, “hastened” by an influx of colored 
persons at the same time as the whites 
were moving into the suburbs. 

The report covered New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Cincinnati, 
and Newark. 

“Black belts and a concentration of 
colored people in the slums at the core 
of the cities have sharpened de facto 
segregation,” the report added. 

Only Los Angeles is continuing to at- 
tract a substantial number of whites 
since 1950. Newark continues to lead 
in the decrease of its white populace. 


CHICAGO, Illinois — Another report 
that cities are becoming “more Negro” 
was contained in an article by Morton 
Grodzins, author of several books, 
chairman of the department of political 
science at the University of Chicago. 
The article was in the October Scien- 
tific American. 

He sees little possibility of interracial 
communities developing. Segregation 
actually will grow more uncompromis- 
ing, the article says. 

Grodzin lists five present or future 
results of the “urban-suburban racial 
and class schism”: 

1. Spreading of the slums as the pri- 


marily “low income” Negro population 
increases faster than the living space 
available to it. The result is overcrowd- 
ing, high rents, soaring crime and dis- 
ease rates. 

2. Decline of downtown business ac- 
tivity and property values. 

3. Possible movement to the suburbs 
of downtown business and professional 
firms. 

4. Political organization of Negroes 
“for ends conceived narrowly to the 
advantage of the Negro community.” 

5. Resistance of white population to 
Negro “domination,” possibly by an- 
nexing the city to the suburbs. 

“The political forecast is a new round 
of repression aimed at Negroes,” Grod- 
zin concludes. 

“For this one they will be better 
armed—in effective numbers, economic 
strength, political sophistication, and 
allies in the white population.” 


Racist Sins 


PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania — Msgr. 
Carl P. Hensler, pastor of St. George’s 
Church, posed the following questions 
as an examination of conscience for 
the average Catholic: 

e “What would you do if a respect- 
able Negro family bought or rented the 
house next to yours? Would you object 
to their moving in? 

e “Would you patronize hotels, res- 
taurants, theaters and places of amuse- 
ment that refuse admittance to Negroes 
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Unpublicized Chapter on D.C. Schools 


EMEMBER LAST YEAR when some 

Washington, D.C., school teachers 
testified before a Congressional Com- 
mittee about the educational difficulties 
in integrated schools in the nation’s 
capital? The story was blazoned in 
headlines across the nation, particular- 
ly in the South. 

How many read the sequel? 

Elva C. Wells, principal of Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, a predominant- 
ly Negro high school in Washington, 
testified last year that many of her pu- 
pils were “far below” normal in 
achievement tests. 

This year the tests were given again 
with amazing results. Said Mrs. Wells: 
“In the twelfth-grade tests Roosevelt 
ranked right up with Wilson, Western, 
and Coolidge high schools.” The last 
three are mainly white schools. 

Up to Four Years’ Gain 

“Even more important,” Mrs. Wells 
added, “in our basic group in tenth 
grade there were gains of up to four 
years in arithmetic and reading in one 
year’s instruction. And of the 150 pu- 
pils in the basic group practically all 
made more than one year of normal 
gain in the 1956-1957 school year.” 


simply because of color? 

e “Would you rather miss Mass on 
Sunday than to go to a church the 
parishioners of which are colored? 

e “Would you receive Holy Commu- 
nion from a Negro priest? Would you 
go to confession to him? 

“To discriminate against the Negro,” 
he explained, “and to deny him full 
equality with the white man in all that 
makes for decent human living is a 
violation of fundamental justice, and 
therefore a sin.” 


Want Back In 


TUSKEGEE, Alabama—Forced outside 
the city limits here by an act of the 
Alabama legislature last July, Negroes 
are circulating petitions seeking an 
election to restore the original city 
boundaries. 

The city was cut 50 per cent, exclud- 
ing all but ten of the city’s 420 colored 
persons. About 600 white voters were 
not affected. 

Since then, white merchants in the 
town have been boycotted by Negroes. 
Dr. Luther H. Foster, president of Tus- 
kegee Institute, said a number of em- 
ployees, including professors, “are very 
much interested” in the boycott. 

Dr. George C. Gomillion, president of 
the Tuskegee Civic Association, said, 
“Between 500 and 600 former city resi- 
dents, all colored, have signed.” 

The petitions request the city coun- 
cil to call an election on the question 
of changing Tuskegee’s limits. 


Won‘t Bury Child 


SEATTLE, Washington — A cemetery 
here that refused to bury a three-year- 
old boy because he was a Negro is be- 
ing sued by the child’s parents. 

Mr. and Mrs. Milton V. Price asked 
$5,000 damages for “humiliation, per- 
sonal indignity, disgrace, and mental 
anguish.” 

Mrs. Price said she was informed that 
a plot was available on the day after 
her boy had died of accidental drown- 
ing. When her husband appeared at the 
cemetery office they were told that no 
Negro babies could be buried in the 
Babyland section of Washelli- Ever- 
green cemetery. 


Sentence Whites 


BIRMINGHAM, Alabama — Two Ku 
Klux Klansmen received maximum 
sentences of 20 years in prison for 
mutilating Judge Aaron, a Negro han- 
dyman. Attorneys gave notice of ap- 
peal. Circuit Court Judge Alta King 
called the deed the “most cowardly, 


Mrs. Wells attributed the scholastic 
progress to “teaching by excellent 
teachers—-teaching every minute of ev- 
ery day” and to the home-education 
job done by the school. 

Many Negro students, she said, came 
to Roosevelt with high grades from 
Negro high schools but received lower 
grades under Roosevelt standards. This, 
at first, brought objections from Negro 
parents. 

Must Measure Up 

“We have made it clear to the par- 
ents that if Negroes declare for equal- 
ity they must measure up,” she insist- 
ed. “In competition with other children 
in standard achievement tests given the 
country over, if they show that they 
know their subjects just as well as 
white Johnny Jones, they are indeed 
his equal. 

“It is no kindness to give them high 
marks by lower standards.” 

The result? 

“Our approach has proved to be sat- 
isfactory,” she commented. “We hope 
that as our students are exposed to bet- 
ter teaching before they get to us, they 
will continue to improve from year to 
year.” 


There are thousands of whites in 
the South who are as deficient in 
all indexes of civilized progress 
as any Negroes. But nobody has 
suggested segregating them. 
—Benjamin Muse 


atrocious, and diabolical crime ever to 
come to my attention. 

“The maximum sentence is the only 
sentence I could give under the testi- 
mony, and that is not nearly commen- 
surate with the crime. You have dis- 
rupted to a big extent the friendly re- 
lation here between the races and with 
our Northern neighbors. You have 
drawn the attention of the entire 
world.” 


Negro Beaten 


SELMA, Alabama—Rev. T. D. Wes- 
ley, a Negro minister, was hospitalized 
from wounds inflicted by three carloads 
of white men, including one in a “Klan 
Type” mask. His condition is said to be 
“fair.” 

According to the Rev. Mr. Wesley, 
his attackers demanded he “talk about 
Negro integration leaders in the state,” 
and “he refused to say anything.” 

The men halted him as he drove 
homeward on a county road from Silu- 
ria, where he had preached a sermon, 
and he was taken into a woods where 
the beating occurred. The men fastened 
his arms with handcuffs, placed a rope 
about his neck and legs, and whipped 
him with belts. He was then placed in 
the trunk of his car. 

He managed to escape and drive to 
Centerville, where he was taken to a 
hospital. 


Levittown Injunction 


LEVITTOWN, Pennsylvania — Injunc- 
tions have been issued against further 
acts of violence designed to force a 
colored family to move from this com- 
munity. 

Two of the eight residents enjoined 
had been arrested previously. On Au- 
gust 14 one was fined $10 and costs for 
painting letters “KKK” on a house next 
door to the home of William Myers, 
Jr., the new resident. 

Attorney General Thomas McBride 
charged there was an “evil conspiracy” 
to pressure Mr. and Mrs. Myers to quit 
their home and leave Levittown. 


—Clif Thomas 
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